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TITIAN. 
Resplendent Titian! what a host of thoughts 
What memorics of stars and midnight moons, 
And long hours pass’d beneath the emerald vaults 
Of forests { and the sweet evo’s thousand tuncs, 
Whion the breeze rushes through the vine-festoons, 
Show’ring their dew-drops; are concentred here! 
And forms of prince and knight in proud saloons, 
And dames with dark Italian eyes that ne’er 
Knew sorrow, or but wept the heart’s bewitching tear, 


Prometheus of the pencil! life and light 

Buret on the canvass from thy mighty hand, 

All hues sublime, that ever dazzled sight 

When tempests dic on Heaven, or waned 

On hills, the evening’s azure throne, or stain’d 

Ruby or beryl in their Indian cell, 

Or glanced from gem-dropt wing, or blossom vein'd, 

Or tinged in ocean-caves the radiant shell, 

All, at thy sceptro’s wave, from all their fountain’s 
swell, 


DARBY DOYLE’S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 


Darby Doyle was as likely a lad as any one within 
fifty miles of the Liffy. He had lived in the cabin 
which his father left him, for two and twenty years ; 
indeed from his birth he had had no other home, 
Darby was industrious, honest, and quick tempered, 
but repeated ‘ misfortunes,’ as they are termed, tho’ 
sometimes arising from our own mismanagement or 
noglect, will sour the best of tempers, and unsettle 
those who have been thought the most contented, and 
such was the case with Darby. To the enterprising, 
however, the darkest hour yields some hope; and 
Darby’s spirit was of too buoyant a nature to conti- 
nue long under this state of things. Accordingly he 
sold off the remains of his little stock, and with the 
brags in his pocket, he started for the Cove of Cork 
to‘look out for a passage to ‘Amerikay, across tho 
big waters.’ 

On the quay he met with en old playmate, ono 
Ned Flinn, who then held the office of ‘mate’ on 
board one of the Quebec vessels, Ned desired him 
to ‘leave it all to him,’ and Darby accordingly spent 
all his passage money in treating his friend. The 
day came—Darby had no cash, and, after much en- 
treaty, he prevailed on Ned to stuff him down below 
in an ompty barrel, where he lay snug for a month, 
Ned supplying him with necessaries at stolen inter- 
vals, The ship was now within three days’ sail of 
Quebec; and Darby desired Ned to furnish him with 
an cmpty meal-bag, a bottle, and a bare ham bone, 
and splash ho went into tho sea. 

We shall now leave our hero to relate his adven- 
turcs in his own style: 

“ Well, to bo sure, down into the sea I dropt with- 
out so much as a splash. Ned roared out with the 
hoarsoness of a brayin’ ass—' A man in the sea, a 
man in tho sca.’ “Every man, woman and child came 
running up out of the holes, the captain among the 
rest, who puta long red barrel like a gun to his eye— 
gibbet mo but I thoughtho was forshootin me! Down 
Idived. When I got my head over the wather agen, 
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fora set ov epalpeen rascals, did you hear me at 
last?’ The boat now run 'pon the top ov me; down 
I dived agen like a duck after a frog, but the minnit 
my skull came over the wather, I was gript by the 
scruff ov the neck and dhrag’d into the boat. ‘To be 
shure I didn’t kick up a row; ‘Let go my hair, ye 
blue devils,’ I roared, ‘it’s well ye have me in your 
marcy in this dissilute place, or by the powthers I'd 
make you feel the stringth of my bones. What hard 
look I had to follow ye’s at all at all—which ov ye is 
the masther?’? As [ sed this, every mother’s son be- 
gan to stare at me, with my bag round my neck, an my 
bottle by my side, an the bare bone in my fist. “There 
he is,’ siz they, pointin to a little yallow man in the 
corner of the boat. * May the ——raise blisthers on 
your rapin-hook shins,’ siz I, ‘ ye yollow lookin mon- 
key, but it’s most time for you to think of lettin me 
into your ship—I'm here plowin and plungin this 
month and a great many days to boot, avic—I didn’t 
care a thrawneen, was it not that you have my best 
Sunday clothes in your ship, and my name in your 
books. For three sthrawa, if [do not know how to 
write, I’d leave my mark, an that on your skull;’ so 
saying, | made a lick at him with the ham bone, but 
I was near tumblin into the sea agen, ‘An pray 
what's your name, my lad,’ siz the captin. * What's 
myname! Faith then it's Darby Doyle, that was 
never afraid or ashamed to own it at home or abroad !’ 
*An Mr. Darby Doyle,’ siz he, ‘do you mean to per- 
suade us that you swum from Cork to this afther 
us?’ ‘This is more of your ignorance, siz I; /aye, 
an if you sted three days longer, and not take me up, 
Wd be in Quebec before ye, only my purvisions were 
out, an the few rags of bank-notes I had, all melted 
into paste in my pocket, for I hadn't time to get them 
changed. But stay, wait till I get my foot on shore, 
there’s ne’er a cottoner in Cork iv you don’t pay for 
leavin me to the marcy of the waves,’ 

All this time the blue chaps were pushin the boat 
with sticks through the wather, till at last she cameo 
close to the ship. Every one on board saw meat the 
Cove, but didn’t see me on the voyage; to be sure 
every one’s mouth was wide open, crying out Darby 
Doyle. ‘Oh! stop your troats,’ siz I, ‘it’s now yo 
can call me loud enough; ye wouldn’t shout that 
way when yo saw me rowlin like a tub ina mill-race 
the other day fornenst your faces.’ When they heard 
me say that, some ov them grew pale as a sheet. 
But, my jewell, the captin does no more than run to 
the book, an calls out the names that paid, an them 
wasn’t paid ; to be sure I was one ov them that didn’t 
pay. If the captin looked at me before with wond- 
herment, he now looked with astenishment! Nothin 
was tawk’d ov for the other three days but Darby 
Doyle's great shwim from the Cove to Quebec. One 
sed, ‘{ alwavs knew Darby to be a great shwimmer.’ 
‘De ye remimber,’ siz another, ‘when Darby’s dog 
was nigh been drowned in the great duck hunt, when 
he peeled off an brought in his dog, and made afther 
the duck himself, and swam for two hours endways ; 


‘and do ye remimber when ail the dogs gother round 
. the duck at one tims, when it wintdown how Darby 


what should I sce but a boat rowin to mo as fast asa . dived afther it, and sted down amost an hour—and 
throut after a pinkeen. When it came up close’! sted below while the creathur was eating a few frogs, 


enough to be heard, I roar’d out, ‘Bad end to yees, 


. 








for she was weak and hungry; and when every one 


NO. 3. 
thought he was lost, up he came with the duck by 
the leg in his k.thogue’ (left-hand). 

Faith, | agreed to all they ecd, tll at last we got to 
Amerrykay. I was now in a quare way; the captin 
wouldn't let me go tll a friend of his would see me. 
By this time, not only his friends came, but swarnis 
starin at poor Darby, Atlaat I culled Ned. ‘Ned 
avic,’ siz I, ‘I wantto go about my bisnees.’ ‘Be 
azy, Darby,’ siz he, ‘havn't you your fill of good atin, 
an the captin’s got mighty fond ov ye entirely.” ‘Is 
he, Ned,’ siz I, ‘but tell us, Ned, are all them crowds 
ov people goin to sea?’ ‘ Augh, ye omadhaum,’ (Mo- 
hammedan), wiz Ned, ‘shure they are come to look 
at you.’ Just as he said this, a tall y llow man, with 
a black curly bead, comes and stares me full in the 
face. ‘You'll know me agen,’ siz J, ‘bad luck to 
your manners, and the schoolmaster that tought ye.’ 
But I thought he was goin to shake hands with me, 
when he tuck hould of my fist and opened every fin- 
ger one by one, then opened my shirt an look’d at my 
breast. ‘ Pull away, mabouchal,’ siz I, ‘I’m no dis- 
arthur at any rate.’ 
me, but walk’d down into the hole where the captin 
lived. ‘This is more ov it,’ eiz 1, ‘Ned, what cou’d 
that tallah-faced man mean?’ ‘ Why,’ eiz Ned, ‘he 
was lookin to sec iv your fingers were Webb’d, or had 
ye scales on your breast.’ ‘His impidence is grate,’ 
siz I, ‘did he take me fora duck or a bream. But 
Ned, what's the meanin ov the boords acrasa the 
stick the people walk on, and the big white boord up 
there?’ * Why come over and read,’ siz Ned. But, 
my jewel!, I didn’t know whether | was stannin on 
my head or on my heels when I saw in great big 
black letters—“ The greatest wondher in tie world!! 
To be seen here a man that beats Nicholas the Di- 
ver!!! Eo has swum from Cork to Amerrykay!!!! 
Proved on oath by ten of the crew and twenty pas. 
sengers. Admittance half a dollar.” 

‘Oh bodder,’ siz I, ‘does this mean your humble 
sarvint?? ‘ Divil another,’ siz he—then I jumpt over 
to the captin, who was near us. ‘ Why Darby,’ siz 
he, ‘I am after houldin a wager last night with this 
gintleman, for ali the worth of my ship, that you'll 
shwim against any shwimmer in the world; an Dar- 
by if you don’t do that, I'ma gone man. ‘ Augh, 
give us your fist,’ siz], ‘did you ever hear uf Paddy's 


But never an answur he med 


dishaving any man in the European world yet—bar- 
rin themselves.’ ‘Well, Darby,’ siz he, 
you a hundred dollars; but Darby you must be to 


‘Tl give 


your word, and you shall have another hundred.’ So 
sayin, he brought me dawn into the cellar; but, my 
jewel, I didn’t think for the life ov me to sce such o 
wonderful place, nothia but goold every way I turned, 
and Darby’s own sweet face in twenty places. | wa 

amost asham’d to ax the gintleman for hia dollars. 
But siz 1 to myself agen, ‘the gintleman has too much 
money, I suppose he does be throw-n it into the sca, 
for I often heard tho sea was richer than the land, so 
I may as well take it any how. ‘ Now, Darby,’ siz 
he, * here's the dollars for ye.’ But it was only a bit 
of paper he was handinme. ‘ Arragh, none ov yeu 
tricks upon thravellers,’ eiz I, ‘I had betther nox 
that, and many more of them melted in the sea, give 
me what won't wash out of my pocket. * Why, Dar- 
by,’ sizhe, ‘this iv an ordher on a marchant for the 
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TITIAN. 
Resplendent Titian! what a host of thoughts 
What memorics of stars and midnight moons, 
And long hours pass’d beneath the emerald vaults 
Of forests { and the sweet evo’s thousand tuncs, 
Whion the breeze rushes through the vine-festoons, 
Show’ring their dew-drops; are concentred here! 
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And dames with dark Italian eyes that ne’er 
Knew sorrow, or but wept the heart’s bewitching tear, 


Prometheus of the pencil! life and light 

Buret on the canvass from thy mighty hand, 

All hues sublime, that ever dazzled sight 
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On hills, the evening’s azure throne, or stain’d 

Ruby or beryl in their Indian cell, 

Or glanced from gem-dropt wing, or blossom vein'd, 

Or tinged in ocean-caves the radiant shell, 

All, at thy sceptro’s wave, from all their fountain’s 
swell, 


DARBY DOYLE’S VOYAGE TO QUEBEC. 


Darby Doyle was as likely a lad as any one within 
fifty miles of the Liffy. He had lived in the cabin 
which his father left him, for two and twenty years ; 
indeed from his birth he had had no other home, 
Darby was industrious, honest, and quick tempered, 
but repeated ‘ misfortunes,’ as they are termed, tho’ 
sometimes arising from our own mismanagement or 
noglect, will sour the best of tempers, and unsettle 
those who have been thought the most contented, and 
such was the case with Darby. To the enterprising, 
however, the darkest hour yields some hope; and 
Darby’s spirit was of too buoyant a nature to conti- 
nue long under this state of things. Accordingly he 
sold off the remains of his little stock, and with the 
brags in his pocket, he started for the Cove of Cork 
to‘look out for a passage to ‘Amerikay, across tho 
big waters.’ 

On the quay he met with en old playmate, ono 
Ned Flinn, who then held the office of ‘mate’ on 
board one of the Quebec vessels, Ned desired him 
to ‘leave it all to him,’ and Darby accordingly spent 
all his passage money in treating his friend. The 
day came—Darby had no cash, and, after much en- 
treaty, he prevailed on Ned to stuff him down below 
in an ompty barrel, where he lay snug for a month, 
Ned supplying him with necessaries at stolen inter- 
vals, The ship was now within three days’ sail of 
Quebec; and Darby desired Ned to furnish him with 
an cmpty meal-bag, a bottle, and a bare ham bone, 
and splash ho went into tho sea. 

We shall now leave our hero to relate his adven- 
turcs in his own style: 

“ Well, to bo sure, down into the sea I dropt with- 
out so much as a splash. Ned roared out with the 
hoarsoness of a brayin’ ass—' A man in the sea, a 
man in tho sca.’ “Every man, woman and child came 
running up out of the holes, the captain among the 
rest, who puta long red barrel like a gun to his eye— 
gibbet mo but I thoughtho was forshootin me! Down 
Idived. When I got my head over the wather agen, 
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fora set ov epalpeen rascals, did you hear me at 
last?’ The boat now run 'pon the top ov me; down 
I dived agen like a duck after a frog, but the minnit 
my skull came over the wather, I was gript by the 
scruff ov the neck and dhrag’d into the boat. ‘To be 
shure I didn’t kick up a row; ‘Let go my hair, ye 
blue devils,’ I roared, ‘it’s well ye have me in your 
marcy in this dissilute place, or by the powthers I'd 
make you feel the stringth of my bones. What hard 
look I had to follow ye’s at all at all—which ov ye is 
the masther?’? As [ sed this, every mother’s son be- 
gan to stare at me, with my bag round my neck, an my 
bottle by my side, an the bare bone in my fist. “There 
he is,’ siz they, pointin to a little yallow man in the 
corner of the boat. * May the ——raise blisthers on 
your rapin-hook shins,’ siz I, ‘ ye yollow lookin mon- 
key, but it’s most time for you to think of lettin me 
into your ship—I'm here plowin and plungin this 
month and a great many days to boot, avic—I didn’t 
care a thrawneen, was it not that you have my best 
Sunday clothes in your ship, and my name in your 
books. For three sthrawa, if [do not know how to 
write, I’d leave my mark, an that on your skull;’ so 
saying, | made a lick at him with the ham bone, but 
I was near tumblin into the sea agen, ‘An pray 
what's your name, my lad,’ siz the captin. * What's 
myname! Faith then it's Darby Doyle, that was 
never afraid or ashamed to own it at home or abroad !’ 
*An Mr. Darby Doyle,’ siz he, ‘do you mean to per- 
suade us that you swum from Cork to this afther 
us?’ ‘This is more of your ignorance, siz I; /aye, 
an if you sted three days longer, and not take me up, 
Wd be in Quebec before ye, only my purvisions were 
out, an the few rags of bank-notes I had, all melted 
into paste in my pocket, for I hadn't time to get them 
changed. But stay, wait till I get my foot on shore, 
there’s ne’er a cottoner in Cork iv you don’t pay for 
leavin me to the marcy of the waves,’ 

All this time the blue chaps were pushin the boat 
with sticks through the wather, till at last she cameo 
close to the ship. Every one on board saw meat the 
Cove, but didn’t see me on the voyage; to be sure 
every one’s mouth was wide open, crying out Darby 
Doyle. ‘Oh! stop your troats,’ siz I, ‘it’s now yo 
can call me loud enough; ye wouldn’t shout that 
way when yo saw me rowlin like a tub ina mill-race 
the other day fornenst your faces.’ When they heard 
me say that, some ov them grew pale as a sheet. 
But, my jewell, the captin does no more than run to 
the book, an calls out the names that paid, an them 
wasn’t paid ; to be sure I was one ov them that didn’t 
pay. If the captin looked at me before with wond- 
herment, he now looked with astenishment! Nothin 
was tawk’d ov for the other three days but Darby 
Doyle's great shwim from the Cove to Quebec. One 
sed, ‘{ alwavs knew Darby to be a great shwimmer.’ 
‘De ye remimber,’ siz another, ‘when Darby’s dog 
was nigh been drowned in the great duck hunt, when 
he peeled off an brought in his dog, and made afther 
the duck himself, and swam for two hours endways ; 


‘and do ye remimber when ail the dogs gother round 
. the duck at one tims, when it wintdown how Darby 


what should I sce but a boat rowin to mo as fast asa . dived afther it, and sted down amost an hour—and 
throut after a pinkeen. When it came up close’! sted below while the creathur was eating a few frogs, 


enough to be heard, I roar’d out, ‘Bad end to yees, 


. 








for she was weak and hungry; and when every one 
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thought he was lost, up he came with the duck by 
the leg in his k.thogue’ (left-hand). 

Faith, | agreed to all they ecd, tll at last we got to 
Amerrykay. I was now in a quare way; the captin 
wouldn't let me go tll a friend of his would see me. 
By this time, not only his friends came, but swarnis 
starin at poor Darby, Atlaat I culled Ned. ‘Ned 
avic,’ siz I, ‘I wantto go about my bisnees.’ ‘Be 
azy, Darby,’ siz he, ‘havn't you your fill of good atin, 
an the captin’s got mighty fond ov ye entirely.” ‘Is 
he, Ned,’ siz I, ‘but tell us, Ned, are all them crowds 
ov people goin to sea?’ ‘ Augh, ye omadhaum,’ (Mo- 
hammedan), wiz Ned, ‘shure they are come to look 
at you.’ Just as he said this, a tall y llow man, with 
a black curly bead, comes and stares me full in the 
face. ‘You'll know me agen,’ siz J, ‘bad luck to 
your manners, and the schoolmaster that tought ye.’ 
But I thought he was goin to shake hands with me, 
when he tuck hould of my fist and opened every fin- 
ger one by one, then opened my shirt an look’d at my 
breast. ‘ Pull away, mabouchal,’ siz I, ‘I’m no dis- 
arthur at any rate.’ 
me, but walk’d down into the hole where the captin 
lived. ‘This is more ov it,’ eiz 1, ‘Ned, what cou’d 
that tallah-faced man mean?’ ‘ Why,’ eiz Ned, ‘he 
was lookin to sec iv your fingers were Webb’d, or had 
ye scales on your breast.’ ‘His impidence is grate,’ 
siz I, ‘did he take me fora duck or a bream. But 
Ned, what's the meanin ov the boords acrasa the 
stick the people walk on, and the big white boord up 
there?’ * Why come over and read,’ siz Ned. But, 
my jewel!, I didn’t know whether | was stannin on 
my head or on my heels when I saw in great big 
black letters—“ The greatest wondher in tie world!! 
To be seen here a man that beats Nicholas the Di- 
ver!!! Eo has swum from Cork to Amerrykay!!!! 
Proved on oath by ten of the crew and twenty pas. 
sengers. Admittance half a dollar.” 

‘Oh bodder,’ siz I, ‘does this mean your humble 
sarvint?? ‘ Divil another,’ siz he—then I jumpt over 
to the captin, who was near us. ‘ Why Darby,’ siz 
he, ‘I am after houldin a wager last night with this 
gintleman, for ali the worth of my ship, that you'll 
shwim against any shwimmer in the world; an Dar- 
by if you don’t do that, I'ma gone man. ‘ Augh, 
give us your fist,’ siz], ‘did you ever hear uf Paddy's 


But never an answur he med 


dishaving any man in the European world yet—bar- 
rin themselves.’ ‘Well, Darby,’ siz he, 
you a hundred dollars; but Darby you must be to 


‘Tl give 


your word, and you shall have another hundred.’ So 
sayin, he brought me dawn into the cellar; but, my 
jewel, I didn’t think for the life ov me to sce such o 
wonderful place, nothia but goold every way I turned, 
and Darby’s own sweet face in twenty places. | wa 

amost asham’d to ax the gintleman for hia dollars. 
But siz 1 to myself agen, ‘the gintleman has too much 
money, I suppose he does be throw-n it into the sca, 
for I often heard tho sea was richer than the land, so 
I may as well take it any how. ‘ Now, Darby,’ siz 
he, * here's the dollars for ye.’ But it was only a bit 
of paper he was handinme. ‘ Arragh, none ov yeu 
tricks upon thravellers,’ eiz I, ‘I had betther nox 
that, and many more of them melted in the sea, give 
me what won't wash out of my pocket. * Why, Dar- 
by,’ sizhe, ‘this iv an ordher on a marchant for the 
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amount.’ ‘Pho, pho,’ siz I, ‘I'd sooner take your 
word nor his oath,’—lookin round mighty respectful 
at the goold walls. ‘ Well, well, Darby,’ siz he, ‘you 
must have the real thing ;’ so, by the powers of war, 
he reckoned me out a hundred dollars in goold.— 
‘Now, Darby,’ siz he, ‘you are a rich man, an you 
are worthy of it all—sit down, Darby, an take a bot- 
tle of wine.’ So to please the gintleman I sat down. 
After a bit, who comics down but Ned. ‘Captin,’ 
siz he, ‘the deck is crowded, I had to block up the 
gangway to prevint any more from comin to see Dar- 
by. Bring him up or blow me iv the ehip won't be 
sunk.’ ‘Come up, Darby,’ siz the captin, looking 
roguish pleasant at myself. Sohe handed me up 
through the hall as tendher as iv I was a lady, or a 
pound of fresh butter in the dog days. When I got 
up, shure enough I couldn’t help starin ; such crowds 
of fine ladies and gintlemin never was seen before in 
any ship. One of them, a little rosy check’d beauty, 
whispered the captin somethin, but he shuk his head, 
an came overto me. ‘Darby,’ siz he, ‘I know an 
Irishman would do any thing to please a lady.’ ‘In 
troth you may say that with your own ugly mouth,’ 
sizI. ‘* Wellthen, Darby,’ siz he, ‘the ladies would 
wish to see you give a few strokes in the sea.’ ‘Och 
an they shall have them in welcome,’ sizI. ‘That's 
a good fellow,’ siz he. So I made one race, and 
jumpt ten yards into the wather to get out ov their 
sight. Shure enough every one’s eyes danc’d in their 
head while they lookt on the spot where I went down. 
A thought came into my head while [ was below, 
how I'd show them a little divarsion, as I could use a 
great many thricks on the wather. So I didn’t rise 
at all till I got on the tother side, and every one ran 
to that side, then I took a hoult of my two big toes, 
an making a ring ov myself, rowled like a hoop on 
the top ov the wather all round the ship. I b’leeve I 
opened their eyes! Then 1 yarded back, swum an 
dived, till at last the captin made signs to me to come 
out, so I got into the boat, an threw on my dude. 
The very ladies were breakin their necks runnin to 
shake hands with me. ‘Shure,’ says they, ‘you are 
the greatest man in the world!’ So for three days I 
showed off to crowds ov peuple. 
At last the day came when I was to stand the tug. 
I saw the captin lookin very often at me. At last, 
‘Darby,’ siz he, ‘are you any way cow'd? The fel- 
low you have to shwim agenst can shwim down wa- 
therfalls an’ catheracts.’ ‘Can he, avic,’ siz]; ‘but 
can he shwim up agenst them? Wow wow, Darby 
for that! But, captin, come now, is all my purvisions 
ready ?7—dun’t let me fall short of a dhrop ov the rale 
stuff above all things.” An’ who shou'd come up 
while I was tawkin to the captin, but the chap I was 
to shwim with, an’ heard all Lsed. By dads! his 
eyes grew as big as two oysther shells. Then the 
captin call'’d me aside. ‘Darby,’ siz he, ‘do you put 
on this green jacket an’ white throwsers, that the 
people may bether extinguish you from the other 
chap.’ * With all hearts, avic,’ siz I, ‘ green for ever 
-—Darby’s own favourite colour the world over; but 
where am I goin to, captin” ‘To the shwimmin 
place to be shure,’ siz he. ‘Devil shoot the failers 
4’ take the hindmost,’ siz I, ‘here’s at you.’ I was 
then introjuiced to the shwimmer. I look’d at him 
from head to foot. He was so tall that he could eat 
bread an’ butther over my head—with a face as yel- 
low ac a kite’s foot. ‘Tip us your mitten, mabouchal,’ 
siz I. (But, by dad! I was puzzled, Bis I to myself, 





I'm done. Cheer up, Darby! if i'm not able to kill 
him, I'll frighten the life out cv him.) ‘Where are 
we goin toshwim to?’ But never a word he answer- 
ed. ‘Are ye bother’d, neighbour?’ ‘IT reckon I’m 
not,’ iz he, mighty chufl. * Well then,’ siz I, ‘why 
didn’t you answer your betthere?_ What id ye think iv 
we swum to KeepCleer or the Keep ov Good Hope?’ 
‘I rekon neither,’ siz he agen, eyein’ me as iv 1 was 
goin’ to pick iris pockets. ‘Well then, have ye any 
favourite place?’ siz [. ‘Now, I’ve heard a great 
deal about the place where poor Boney died ; I'd like 
to sec it, iv I'd any one to show me the place; sup- 
pose we wint there.’ Not a taste of a word cou'd [ 
get out ov him, good or bad. Off we set through the 
crowds ov ladics and gentlemen. Such cheerin’ an’ 
wavin’ ov hats never was seen at Dan’s enthry; and 
then the row ov purty girls laughin’ and rubbin’ up 
against me, that! cou'd har'ly geton. To be shure 
no one could be lookin’ to the ground, an’ not be 
lookin’ at them, till at last { was thript up by a big 
loump ov iren stuck fast in the ground, with a big 
ring init. ‘Whoo! Darby,’ siz I, makin’ a hop an’ 
a crack o’ my fingers, ‘ you’re not down yet.’ [ turn- 
ed round to look at what thript ine. ‘ What d’ye call 
that?’ siz I to the captin, who was at my elbow. 
* Why, Darby,’ siz he, ‘that’s half an anchor.’ ‘Have 
ye any use for it?’ sizI. ‘Not in the least,’ siz he; 
‘it’s only to fasten boatsto.’ * Maybee you'd give it 
to a body,’ siz 1. ‘An welkim, Darby,’ siz he, ‘it’s 
yours.’ ‘God bless your honour,’ siz I, ‘it’s my poor 
father that would pray for you if he was living ; but 
any how it will serve me, as I can tie the horse to the 
ring while I forge on the other part. Will ye obleege 
me by gettin a couple ov chaps to lay it on my shoul- 
der when I get into the wather, and I won't have to 
be comin’ for it afther a shake hands with this fellow.’ 
By dad, the chap turn’d from yallow to white when he 
heard me say this. And siz he to the gintleman who 
was walkin’ by his side, ‘I reckon I’m not fit for the 
shwimmin to-day—I don’t feel myself’? ‘An murd- 
her an Irish, if your year brother, can’t you send him 
for yourself, an I'll wait here till he comes. Here, 
man, take adhrop of this before ye go. Lere’s to 
your betther health, an your brothers into the bar- 
gain.’ Sol took off my glass, and handed him ano- 
ther; but the never a dhrop ov it he'd take. ‘No 
force,’ siz I, ‘avic, maybee you think there's poison 
in it—well, here’s another good look to us. An when 
will ye be able for the shwim, avic,’ sizI, mighty 
complisant. ‘I reckon in another week,’ siz he. So 
we shook hands and parted. The poor fellow went 
home—took the fever—then began to rave. ‘Shwim 
up catharacts !—shwim to the Cape of Good Hope! 
—shwim to St. Helena!—shwim to Cape Clear !— 
shwim with an anchor on his back—Oh! oh!’ [now 
thought it best to be on the move; so I gother up my 
winners; end here I sit undher my own hickory 
threes, as independent as any Yankee.” 





SEVILLE. 

Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! sweet the breath 
That blossoin’d bowers exhale around thy wall: 

"Tis beauty all; and Winter's gentlest death 
Blows on thy flowers, and few the leaves that fall 
To strew the peths; a yellow tint is all 

That to thy groves the chill Levanter lends, 
As if reflected from each golden ball 

Of fragrant fruit that from the branches bends ; 

And in & month 'tis o’er—the litte winter ends! 


—— _ | 


THE CROSS OF THE SOUTH. 


In the Southern Hemisphere a brilliant constellation is 
observable at night in the form of a cross, which serves 
asa time-piece, its form always beginning to incline at 
midnight, a fact known to all nations living beyond the 
tropics. “ How often,” says Humboldt, “have we heard 
our guides exclaim in the Savannas of Venezuela, or in 
the Gort extending from Lima to Truxillo, ‘midnight io 
passed, the cross begins to bend.’ ” 

In the silence and grandeur of midnight I tread, 
Where Savannas in boundless magnificence epread ; 
And bearing sublimely their snow-wreaths on high, 
The far Cordilleras unite with the sky. 


The Fern-tree waves o’er me, the fire-fly’s red light, 
With its quick-glancing splendor iliumines the night; 
And I read in each tint of the skies and the earth 
How distant my steps from the land of my birth. 


But in thee as thy lode-stars resplendently burn, 

In their clear depths of blue, with devotion I turn, 
Bright Cross of the South! and beholding thee shine, 
Scarce regret the lov'd land of the Olive and Vins. 


Thou recallest the ages when first o’er the main, 
My fathers unfolded the streamer of Spain, 

And planted their faith in the regions that see 
Its imperishing symbol emblazon’d in thee. 


How oft, in their course o’er the occans unknown, 
Where all was mysterious and awfully lone, 

Hath their spirit been cheer’d by thy light, when the 
Reflected its brilliance, in tremulous sleep! [deep 


As the vision that rose to the Lord of the world,* 
When first his bright banner of faith was unfurl’d , 
E’en such to the heroes of Spain, when their prow 
Made the billows the path of their glory, wert thou! 


And to me, as | traverse the world of the west, 
Thro’ deserts of beauty, in stillness that rest ; 

By forests and rivers untam’d in their pride, 

Thy beams have a language, thy course is a guide. 


Shine on! my own land is a far distant spot, 

And the stars of thy sphere can enlighten it not ; 
And the eyes which I love, tho’ e’en now they may be 
O’er the firmament wandering, can gaze not on thee! 


But thou to my thoughts art a pure blazing shrine, 
A fount of bright hopes and of visions divine ; 

And my soul, as an eagle, exulting and free, 
Soars high o’er the Andes, to mingle with thee! 


—_—— 


* Constantine the Great. 


TOM CRINGLE'’S LOG. 

The last two chapters of this naval record have 
their better portions only interspersed—there being a 
large quantity of the author's inferior order of compo- 
sition. From one of these we now select some parts 
of a retrospective journal :— 

“Tom Cringle's first log.—Sailed for the North 
Sea, deucedly sea-sick; was told that fat pork was 
the best specific, if bolted half raw; did not find it 
much of atonic: passed e terrible night, and for four 
hours of it obliged to keep watch, more dead than 
alive. On the evening of the third day, we were off 
Harwich, and then got a slant of wind that enabled 
us to lay our course. 

‘ Lie our course, I would have written,’ said Aaron. 

We stood on, end next morning, in the cold, miser- 
able, drenching haze of an October daybreak, we 
passed through a fleet of fishing-boats at anchor, 
* At anchor,’ thought I, ‘and in the middle of the sea;’ 
but so it wae—all with their tiny cabooses, smoking 
cheerily, and a solitary figure, as broad as it was 
Jong, stiffly walking to and fro on the confined decks 
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of the little vessels, It was now that for the first 


time I knew the value of the saying, ‘A fisherman's 
walk—two steps and overboard.’ With regard to 
these same fisliermen, I cannutconvey @ better notion 
of them, than by describing one of the two North Sea 
pilots whom we had on board: well, this pilot was a 
tall, raw-boned subject, about 61x feet or s0, with a 
blue face—TI could not call it red, and a hawk’s bill 
nose, of the colour of bronze. His head was defend- 
od from the weather by what is technically called a 
south-west, pronounced sow-weset, cap, which is in 
shape like the thatch of a dustman, composed of can- 
vase, well tarred, with no snout, and having a long 
flap hanging down the back to carry the rain over the 
cape of his coat. His chin was embedded in a red 
comforter that rose to his ears. His trunk was first 
of all cased in a shirt of worsted etocking-net; over 
this he had a coarse linen shirt,then a thick cloth 
waistcoat ; ashag jacket was the next layer, and over 


" that was rigged the large cumbrous pea jacket, reach- 


ing to his knees. As for his lower spars, the rig 
was still more peculiar :—frst of all, he had on a pair 
of most comfortable woollen stockings, what we ¢all 
fleecy hosiery—and the becufies are peculiarly nice 
in this respect,—then a pair of strong fearnaught 
trowsers; over these again are drawn up another pair 
of stockings, thick rig-and-furrow, as we call them in 
Scotland, over ail these were drawn e pair of long, well- 
greased, and liquored boots, reaching half way up to 
the thigh, and altogether impervious to wet. How- 
ever comfortable this costume may be in bad weather 
in board, it is clear enough that any culprit so swath- 
ed, would stand a poor chance of being saved, were he 
to fall overboard. The wind veered round and 
round, and checked us off, so that it was the sixth 
night after we had taken our departure from Har- 
wich before we saw the Heligoland light. We then 
bore away for Cuxhaven, and I now knew for the 
first time that we had a government emissary of some 
kind or another on board, although he had hitherto 
confined himself strictly to the captain’s cabin. 

All at once it came on to blow from the north-east, 
and we were again driven back among the English 
fishing-boats. The weather wasthick as butter-milk, 
so we had to keep the bell constantly ringing, as we 
could not see the jib-boom-end from the forecastle.— 
Every now and then we heard a emall, hard, clanking 
tinkle, from the fishing-Loate, as if an old pot had 
been struck instead of a bell, and a faint hollo, ‘ Fish- 
ing-smack,’ as we shot past them in the fog, while 
wo could scarcely see the vessels at all. The morn- 
“ang after this particular time to which I allude, was 
darker than any which had gone before it; absolutely 
you could not sce the breadth of the ship from you; 
and as we had not taken the sun for five days, we had 
to grope our way almost entirely by the lead. 

I had been invited this day to dine with the Cap- 
tain, Mr. Splinter, the first lieutenant being also of 
the party; the cloth had been withdrawn, and we had 
all had a glass or twoof wine a-piece, when the fog 
settled down so thickly, although it was not more than 
five o'clock in the afternoon, that the captain desired 
that the lamp might be lit, It was done, and I was 
remarking the contrast between the dull, dusky, 
brown light, or rather the palpable London fog that 
came through the sky-light, and the bright yellow 
eparkle of the lamp, when the second lieutenant, Mr. 
Treenail, came down the ladder. 

‘We have shoaled our water to five fathom, sir— 
shells and stones. Here, Wilson, bring in the lead.’ 

The Captain consulted the chart—'Sand and 
shells; why, you should have deeper water, Mr. Tree- 
nail. Any of the fishing-boats near you 1’ 

‘Not at present, sir, but we cannot be far off some 
of them.’ 

"Well, let me know when you come near any of 

™. 


°A little after this, as became my situation, 1 rose 





_the rampart of the fortat the entrance. 


and made my bow, and went on deck. By this time 
the night had fallen, and it was thicker than ever, so 
that standing beside the man at tha wheel, you could 
not sce farther forward than the booms; yet it was 
not dark either, that is, it was moonlight, so that the 
hazo, thick as it was, had that silver gauze-like ap- 
pearance, as if it had been luminous in itself, that 
cannot be described to any one who has not seen it. 
The gun had just been fired as I came on deck, but 
no responding tinkle gave notice of any vessel being 
in the neighbourhood. Ten minutes, it may have 
been a quarter of an hour, when a short roli of the 
drum was beaten from the forecastle, where | was 
standing. At the moment, I thought I heard a hollo, 
but [ could not be sure ; presently | saw a small light, 
with a misty halo surrounding it, just under the bow- 
sprit— Port your helm,’ sung out the boatswain; 
‘port your helin, or we shall be over a fishing-boat!’ 
A cry arose from beneath; a black object was for an 
instant distinguishable, and the next moment a crash 
was heard; the #pritsail-yard rattled, and broke off 
sharp at the point, where it crossed the bowsprit; and 
a heavy smashing thump against our bows told 
in fearful language that we had run her duwn.— 
Three of the men and a boy hung on by the rigging 
of the bowsprit, and were brought safely on board; 
but two poor fellows perished with their boat. It ap- 
peared that they had broken their bell, and although 
they saw us coming, they had no better means than 
shouting, and showing a light to advertise us of their 
vicinity. 

Next morning the wind once more chopped round, 
and the weather cleared, and in four-and-twenty hours 
thereafter we were off the mouth of the Elbe, with 
threo miles of white foaming shoals between us and 
the land at Cuxhaven, roaring and hissing, as if ready 
to swallow us up. It was low water, and, as our ob- 
ject was to land the Emissary at Cuxhaven, we had to 
wait, having no pilot for the port, although we had 
the eignal flying for one all morning, until noon, when 
we ran in close to the grcen mound which constituted 
To our great 
surprise, when we hoisted our colours and pennant, 
and fired a gun to leeward, there was no flag hoisted 
in answer at the flag-staff, nor was there any indica- 
tion of a single living soul on shore to welcome us, 
Mr. Splinter and the Captain were standing together 
at the gangway—' Why, sir,’ said the former, ‘this 
silence somewhat surprises me: what say you, Chera- 
goux?’ tothe government emissary or messenger al- 
ready mentioned, who was peering through the glass 
close by. 

‘Why, mi Licutenant, I don’t certain dat all ish 
right on sore dere.’ 

‘No,’ said Capt.Deadeye ; ‘why, what do you see?’ 

‘It ish not so mosh vat [ stiec, ss vat I no shee, sir, 
dat trembles me. It cannot surely be pousib dat de 
Prussian an’ Hanoverian troop have left de place, and 
dat dese dem F'rancemen ave advance so far as de 
Elbe autrefois, dat ish, once more 1’ 

‘ French,’ said Deadeye; ‘ poo, nonsense; no French 
hereabouts; none nearer than those cooped up in 
Hamburgh with Davoust, take my word for it.’ 

‘I ealltake your vord for any ting else in de large 
vorld, mi Capitan; tut I see someting glance behind 
dat rampart, parapet you call, dat look dem like de 
shako of de infanterie legere of dat willain de Empe- 
ror Napoleon. Ahl I see de red worsted epaulet of 
de grenadier also; sacre, vat is dat pof of vile smoke?’ 

What it was we soon ascertained to our heavy cost, 
for the shot that had been fired at us from a long 32- 
pound gun, took effect right abaft the foremast, and 
killed threo men out-right, and woundedtwo. Several 
other shots followed, but with lesssureaim. Return- 
ing the fire was of no use, as our carronades could not 
have pitched their metal much more than half-way ; 
or, even if they had been long guns, they would merely 
have plumped the balls into the turf rampart, without 


paled 


hurting any one. So we wiscly hauled off, and ran 
up the river with the young flood for about an hour, 
until we anchored close to the Hanoverian bank, near 


8 gap in the dike, where we waited till the evening 


As soon as the night fell, a boat with muflied oars 
was manned, to carry the messenger on shore. I was 
in it; Mr. Treenail, the second licutenant, steering. 
We pulled in right for a breach in the dike, lately cut 
by the French, in order to inundate the neighbour- 
hood; and asthe Elbe at high water is heresbouts 
much higher than the surrounding country, we were 
soon sucked into the current, and had only to keep our 
oars in the water, pulling a stroke now and then to 
give the boat steerage way. As we shot through the 
gap into the smooth water beyond, we then once more 
gave way, the boat's head being kept in the direction 
of lights that we saw twinkling in the distance, appa- 
rently in some village beyond the inner embankment, 
when all at once we dashed in amongst thousands of 
wil''-geese, which rose with a clang, and a concert of 
quacking, screaming, and hissing, that was startling 
enough. We skimmed steadily on in the same direc 
tion—‘ Oars, men!" We were by this time close toa 
small cluster of houses, perched on the forced ground 
or embankment, and the messenger hailed in German. 

* Qui vive!’ sung outa gruff voice; and we heard 
the clank of a musket, as if some one had cast it from 
his shoulder, and caught it in his hands, as he brought 
itdown to the charge. Our passenger scemed a little 
taken aback; but he hailed again, still in German. 
‘ Parole,’ replied theman. A pause. ‘The watch 
word, or I fire.’ We had none to give, 

‘Pull round, men,’ said the Lieutenant, with great 
quickness, ‘pull the starboard oars; we are in the 
wrong box; back water the larboard. That's it! 
give way, men.’ 

A flash—crack went the sentry’s piece, and ping 
sung the ball over our heads. Another pause. Thea 
a volley from a whole platoon, Again all was dark 
and silent. Presently a ficld-piece was fired, and 6e- 
veral rockets were let off ia our direction, by whore 
light we could see a whole company of French sol- 
diers standing to their arms, with several cannon, but 
we were speedily out of the reach of their musketry ; 
but several round shots were fired at us, that hissed, 
ricochetting along the water close by us, Nota word 
was spoken in the boat all this time, but we continued 
to pull for the opening in the dike, although, the cur- 
rent being strong against us, we made but little way ; 
while the chance of being cut off by the Johnny 

Crapeaus getting round the top of the embankment, 
so as to command the gap before we could reach it, 
became every moment more alarming. 

The messenger was in great tribulation, and made 
several barefaced attempts to stow himself away under 
the stern sheets. 


The gallant fellows who composed the crew straine) 
at their oars until every thing cracked again; but as 
the flood made, the current against us increased, and 
we barely held our own. ‘Steer her out of the cur- 
rent, man,’ said the lieutenant to the coxswain; the 
man put the tiller to port as he was ordered. 

* Vat you do soch a ting for, Mr. Capitan Licuten- 
ant?’ said the emissary. ‘Ob! you not pershave you 
are rone in onder de igh bank. How you shall satiafy 
me, no France infanterie legere dere, too, more as in 
de fort,eh 7 How you sall satisfy me, Mister Capitan 
Lieutenant, ¢h ?’ 

‘Hold your blasted tongue, will you,’ said Tree- 
nail, ‘and the infantry legere be —— simply. Mind 
your eye, my fine fellow, of I shall be much inclined 
to see whether you will be /egere in the Elbe or no. 
Hark" 

‘We all pricked up our ears, and strained our eyeo, 
while a bright, spitting, sparkling fire of musketry 
opened at the gap, but there was no ping pinging 
of the shot overhead.’ 
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* They can’t vn Adare at us, sir, ' said the. coxewain j ‘ 
‘none of them bullets are telling here away.’ 

Presently a smart fire was returned in three ‘dis 
\inct clusters from the water, and whereas the firing 
at first had only lit up the dark figures of the French 
soidiery, and the black outline of the bank on which 
they were posted, the flashes that answered them 
shewed us three armed boats attempting to force the 
passage. In a minute the firing ceased ; the measur- 
ed splash of oars was heard, as boats approached us. 

‘Who's there?’ sung out the lieutenant. 

* Torches,’ was the answer. 

‘ All's well, Torches,’ rejoined Mr. Treenail ; and 
prescntly the jolly-boat, and launch and cutter of the 
Torch, with twenty marines, and six-and-thirty sea- 
men, all armed, were alongside. 

* What cheer, Treenail, my boy?’ quoth Mr.Splin- 
tor. 

' Why, not much; the French, who we were told 
had lefi the Elbe entirely, are still here, as well as at 
Cuxhaven, not in force certainly, but sufficiently 
strong to have peppered us very decently.’ 

* What, are any of the people hurt?’ 

‘No,’ said the garrulous emissary. ‘ No, not hurt, 
but some of us frightened leetle piece—ab, very mosh, 
je vous assure.’ 

‘ Speak for yourself, Master Plenipo,’ said Treenail. 
“But, Splinter, my man, now since the enemy have 
occupied the dyke in front, how the deuco shall we 
get back into the river, tell me that ? 

‘ Why,’ said the senior lieutenant, ‘we must go as 
we caine,’ 

And here the groans from two poor fellows who 
had been hit were heard from the bottom of the 
launch. ‘The cutter was by this time close to us, on 
the larboard side, commanded by Mr. Julius Casar 
Tip, the senior midshipman, vulgarly called in the 
ship Bathos, or the art of sinking,from his rather unro- 
mantic name. [ere also a low moaning evinced the 
precision ot the I’renchman’s fire. 

‘Lord, Mr. Treenail, a sharp brush that was.’ 

‘Hush,’ quoth Treenail. At this moment three 
rockets hiseed up into the dark sky, and for an instant 
the hull and rigging of the sloop of war at anchor 
in the river, glanced in the blue-white glare, and va- 
nished again, like a spectre, leaving us in more thick 
darkness than before. 

‘Gemini! what is that now?’ quoth Tip, as we 
distinctly heard the commixed rumbling and rattling 
sound of artillery scampering along the dike. 

‘ The ship has sent up these rockets to warn us of 
our danger,’ said Mr. Treenail. ‘ Whatisato be done? 
Ah, Splinter, we are in a scrape: there! they have 
brought up field pieecs! don’t you hear? 

Splinter had heard it as well as his junior officer. 
* True enough, Treenail; so the sooner we make a 
dash through the opening the better.’ 

‘ Agreed.’ 

By some impulse peculiar to British sailors, the 
men were just about cheering, when their command- 
ing officer's voice controlled them. ‘ Hark, my brave 
fellows, silence as you value your lives.’ 

So away we pulled, the tide being now nearly on 
the turn, and presently we were so near the opening 
that we could sce the signal lights in the rigging of 
the sloop of war. All was quiet on the dike. 

‘ Zounds, they havo retreated after all,’ said Mr. 
Treenail. 

‘ Whoo—o, whoo—o,’ shouted a gruff voice from 
the shore. 

‘There they are atill,’ said Splinter. ‘ Marines, 
stand by, don’t throw away a shot; men, pull like 
fury. So, give way my lads, a minute of that strain 
will shoot us alongside of the old brig—that's it— 
burrah !’ 

* Hurrah !’ shouted the men in answer, but his and 
their exclamations were cut short by a volley of mus- 
ketry. ‘The fierce mustaches, pale faces, glazed sha- 


bene blue uniforms, and red epeibine, of the Dinah 
infantry, glanced fora moment, and then all was dark 
again. 

‘Fire? The marines in the three boats returned 
the salute, and by the flashes we saw threo picces of 
field artillery in the very act of being unlimbered. We 
could distinctly hear theclash of the mounted artillery- 
men’s sabres avainst their horses’ flanks, as they rode 
to the rear, their burnished accoutrements glancing at 
every sparkle of the musketry. We pulled hke fiends, 
and being the fastest boat, soon headed the launch and 
cuttor, who were returning the enemy's fire brilliantly, 
when crack—a six-pound shot drovo our boat into 
staves, and all hands were the next moment squatter- 
ing in the water. J sank a good bit, 1 suppose, for 
when I rose tu the surface, half drow ned and giddy 
and confused, and striking out at random, the first 
thing I recollected was, a hard hand being wrung into 
my neckerchief, while a gruff voice shouted in my ear— 

* Rendez vous, mon cher.’ 

Resistance was useless.- I was forcibly dragged 
up the bank, where both musketry and cannon were 
still playing on the boats, which had, however, by 
this time, got a good offing. 1 soon knew they were 
safe, by the Torch opening a fire of round and grape 
on the head of the dike, a certain proof that the boats 
had been accounted for. The French party now 
ceased firing, and retreated by the edge of the inun- 
dation, keeping the dike between them and the brig, 
all except the artillery, who had to scamper off, run- 
ning the gauntlet on the crest of the embankment 
until they got beyond the range of the carronades. 
I was conveyed between two grenadiers, along the 
water's edge, so long as the ship wag firing; but when 
that ceased, I was clapped on one of the limbers of 
the field-guns, and strapped down to it between two 
of the artillerymen.” ( To be continued.) 





Historr oF Tur. Skeceton or Deatu.—When the 
Christian religion spread over Europe, the world 
changed! the certainty of a future state of existence, 
by the artifices of wicked worldly men, terrified in- 
stead of consoling human nature.—The dominion of 
mankind fell into the usurping hands of those impe- 
rious monks whose artifices trafficked with the terrors 
of ignorant and hypochondriac “ Keisers and Kings.” 
—It was at this period that they first beheld the grave 
yawn, and Death in the Gothic form of a guant ana- 
tomy parading through the universe! The people 
were frightened, as they viewed every where hung 
before their eyes, in tho twilight of their cathedrals, 
and their “ pale cloisters,” the most revolting em- 
blems of death. They startled the traveller on the 
bridge ; they stared on the sinner in the carvings of 
his table and chair; the spectre moved in the hang- 
ings of the apartment; it stood in the niche, and was 
the picture of their sitting-room ; it was worn in their 
rings, while the illuminator shaded the bony phantom 
in the margins of their “hore,” their primers, and 
their breviaries. ‘Their barbarous taste perceived no 
absurdity in giving, action to a heap of dry bones, 
which could only keep together in a state of immove- 
ability and repose; nor that it was burlesquing the 
awful idea of the resurrection, by exhibiting the in- 
corruptible spirit under the unnatural and ludicrous 
figure of mortality drawn out of the corruption of the 
grave. In process of time, however, a reaction in the 
public feelings occurred, for the skeleton was after- 
wards cmployed as a medium to convey the most fa- 
cetious, satirical, and burlesque notions of human 
life. Death, which had so long harrassed their ima- 
ginations, suddenly changed into a theme fertile in 
coarse humour. The Italians were too long accus- 
tomed to the study of the beautiful to allow, their pen- 


a to sport with deformity ; but the Gothic taste of 
the German artists, who could only copy their own 
homely nature, delighted to give human passions to 
the hleous physiopnomy of a noscless skull, to put 
an eye of mockery or mealignity into its hollow sock- 
et, and to atretch out the gaunt anatomy into the pos- 
tures of a Hogarth; and that the ludicrous might be 
carried to its extreme, this imaginary being, taken 
from thé bone-house, was viewed in the action of , 
dancing. This blending of the grotesque with the 
most disgusting image of mortality, is the more sin- 


gular part of this history of tho skeleton, and indeed 
of human nature itself! 





A German Savant.—A fow mornings since, I vi- 
sited a man of letters, 1 found him in his study, en- 
trenched up to the chin in books and papers, and sur- 
rounded with all the printed wisdom of his country, in 
bindings that had evidently known a good decal of the 
“midnight lamp.” The nocturna versute manu, versate 
diurna was in everything. In short, all was as it 
ought to be in the sacellum of literature. ‘The master 
of the shrine was a very intelligent person, I believe 
a very learried and certainly a very industrious, one; 
for in a list of his daily pursuits, which he showed to 
me, there was scarcely an hour out of the twenty- 
four that had not its appropriate study. But the ge- 
nius of tobacco-smoke was there, writing his death- 
warrantas legibly as my learned friend ever wrote a 
aline of high Dutch. His pipe was in his hand; his 
goblet of eau sucre, its never failing, and almost equal- 
ly sickening companion, was beside him; and witha 
lack lustre eyc, and a check as yellow as the yellow- 
est page he was poring over, was this able and valua- 
ble man sadly smoking himself into the other world. 
His chamber, his books, his clothes, every thing about 
him, were tobacco ; and I left the interview in sorrow, 
and half suffocated. 





SIMPLICITY, A GRACE. 
Wreathe not those glittering bands of gold 
Around thy dark, unbraided air ; 
Arrange not every waving fold 
Of that light dress, with studied care ; 
Nor fix the damask hues that fly, 
Deep’ning thy soft cheek’s paler dye. 


Who ever hangs the simple rose, 
With glaring gems or silken shreds, 
Deepens with paint the blush that glows 
On every leaf; or perfume sheds, 
To scent the flower which fragrance flings 
On every breeze of Zephyr’s wings ? 





Dr. Pann's Ericunism.—‘ There are certainly one 
or two luxuries to which I am addicted ; the first is a 
shoulder of mutton, not over- roasted nor under-roast- 
ed, and richly encrusted with flour and salt; the se- 
cond is a plain suct pudding ; the third is a plain fa- 
mily plum-pudding ; the fourth is a kind of high-fes- 
tival dish, adapted to the stomach of a pampered 
priest, and consists of hot boiled lobsters, with a pro- 
fusion of shrimp sauce.’ 





“ LITE: RARY GEMS.”. "—This hienten ia for sale 
in single numbers at two cenis each, or twelre anda h 
eenfe for six copies, stitched in a cover, at 206 satartate 
16 Merchants’ Exe range, and by Bookecliers. 

A liberal discount to wholesale purchasera, 
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